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CHAPTER 1 


FAIRBAIRN-SYKES FIGHTING KNIVES, 
VARIANTS, AND STILETTOS 


true classic, the Fairbairn-Sykes (F-S) Fighting Knife is often 

the most desired of all military knives. There may be more- 

efficient modern designs, but few equal the preferred sleekness 
of this weapon. It is the personal favorite of many collectors, which is 
why it is the first knife featured in this book. Its significance to 
collectors and students of military knives also led to our placing the 
F-S in its own chapter rather than lumping it in Chapter 2 with other 
Allied knives from World Wars I and II. 

Shown in the following photos are a number of variations of the 
Fairbairn-Sykes Fighting Knife made for, and used by, a number of 
Allied forces during World War II. Captains William Ewart “Dan” 
Fairbairn and Eric Anthony “Bill” Sykes, both former members of the 
Shanghai Municipal Police, introduced this fighting knife to the 
British Commandos.! At the beginning of World War II, Fairbairn and 
Sykes returned to England and were commissioned captains in the 
British Army, charged with instructing British Commandos in knife 


Find it strange that William Ewart Fairbairn got the nickname “Dan” and Eric Anthony Sykes got the nickname “Bill”? The 
following is purely speculative, but Buerlein bases it on the common practice of servicemen giving each other nicknames 
during World War II. For example, U.S. Army Tank Commander John Kane became, predictably, “Killer” Kane; Marine 


Raider Martin Sexton became “Stormy” Sexton; and Raider Rudolph Rosenquist became “Rosie” Rosenquist. Fairbairn looked 


like a mild-mannered, proper British gentleman, and he got the nickname “Deacon” for that reason. Possibly this became 
“Deacon Dan,” or it could have just as easily come from “Dangerous Dan.” As for Sykes, Oliver Twist by Charles Dickens 
(who is much read in Great Britain and Commonwealth countries) features a rough, notorious character named Bill Sikes 


(different spelling but same pronunciation). Eric A. Sykes was one of the toughest men in the world when it came to ruthless, 


close-in fighting, So, nicknaming him “Bill” certainly would have been appropriate. 
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fighting, unarmed combat, and self-defense. In 
1942 Fairbairn was placed on loan to the United 
States to teach close-quarters combat to 
instructors of U.S. armed forces. 

The knife has a slender, double-edged blade 
approximately 6 1/2 to 7 inches long and a one- 
piece grip typically 4 3/4 inches long. The blade 
tang is threaded and runs through the crossguard 
and grip, affixed by a brass top nut. Many specimens 
of this knife have the broad arrow (British ordnance 
mark) either stamped on the guard or on a smooth 
part of the grip. In some cases, the name of the 
manufacturer and the date were stamped on the 
guard (e.g., J. Clarke & Son, Sheffield 1942). 

The U.S. military considered the Fairbairn- 
Sykes type fighting knife for use during World 
War II, and in 1942-43, the U.S. Marine Raiders, 
the Office of Strategic Services (OSS), and the 
First Special Service Force adopted designs similar 
to the British model. Many U.S. servicemen liked 
the Fairbairn-Sykes knives and purchased them 
privately in England before embarking for 
European or North African destinations. Some 
men had them specially etched with their names. 


ABOUT THE MEN 
WHOSE NAMES ARE ON 
THE FAIRBAIRN-SYKES FIGHTING KNIFE 


The British Empire was at its zenith when 
William Ewart Fairbairn was born in Surrey on 28 
February 1885. From Land's End to Singapore, the 
sun never set on the Union Jack. 

For those without money, land, or a title, 
pre-World War I England presented only grim 
prospects, and many talented individuals left for 
service in the colonies. Fairbairn apparently had 
ambition but little fortune, so at age 16 he enlisted 
in the Royal Marine Light Infantry (RMLI). (The 
RMLI was the forerunner of today’s Royal Marines 
and performed many of the same functions as the 
U.S. Marine Corps, including embassy duty.) 

In 1903, Fairbairn left England for service 
with the British Legation Guard in Seoul, Korea. It 
was then common practice for “other ranks” 
(enlisted men) to buy themselves out of “service 
with the colors” and remain overseas in the civil 
capacity with the Crown. In 1907, Fairbairn 
signed on as a police constable with the Shanghai 
Municipal Police (SMP). 


Turn-of-the-century Shanghai was one of the 
roughest places in the world. Governed by a 
number of foreign countries as a result of the 
Boxer Rebellion, Shanghai must have been quite 
an experience for the young former Marine. The 
British, French, and Japanese International 
Commission and the SMP enforced what little law 
and order there was in a city where murder, 
mayhem, and drug trafficking were rampant. With 
his promotion to sergeant in 1910, Fairbairn took 
charge of the SMP’s musketry program. Between 
1910 and 1918, Fairbairn personally answered all 
“shots fired” calls, allowing him the opportunity 
to study and compile useful data on police 
shootings. During 1918, while Fairbairn was 
attending a course in jujitsu at the University of 
Tokyo, the SMP had a number of officers killed in 
the line of duty, prompting the Watch Committee 
of the force to ask Fairbairn to investigate. 

In 1919, Fairbairn issued his findings and 
specifically faulted both the firearms training and 
the equipment of SMP. Fairbairn blamed the poor 
performance on the British Army methods of 
instruction and the issue sidearm, the Webley .455 
revolver. As he pointed out, the Chinese criminals 
were not limited to the service revolver and had 
not been trained in bull’s-eye shooting techniques. 
Asa result, they were better armed and better 
trained for shoot-outs in the dimly lit opium dens 
of the backstreets of Shanghai. 

With the approval of the SMP high command, 
Fairbairn instituted an entirely new and practical 
training course with the M1911 .45 Automatic 
Pistol (for European officers) and the M1908 .380 
Colt Automatic Pistol (for the Chinese). (NOTE: 
The Chinese had smaller hands, so the smaller 
Colt M1908 fit them better. Also the felt recoil of 
the .45 is severe and may have been more difficult 
for the Chinese to handle.) His system (described 
in his later books Shooting to Live and Get Tough, 
as well as in other books about him listed in the 
bibliography) combined practical marksmanship 
with improved equipment and turned the tide in 
favor of the SMP. 

In 1920, Fairbairn went on extended leave and 
spent 10 weeks as a captain with the New York 
Police Department studying U.S. police methods. 
In June of that same year, Fairbairn attended the 
British Army Small Arms School in Kent, where he 
earned the Revolver Instructor's Certificate. 
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On his return to Shanghai in 1921, Fairbairn 
created the “Mystery House” firing range and 
began to solidify his methods of instruction. He 
published an article in American Rifleman in 1924, 
after Commander G.M. Baum, U.S. Navy, had 
previously reported his methods in the Naval 
Institute's Proceedings magazine. By 1925, 
Fairbairn’s SMP Instructions had become well 
known in the police firearms training community. 

The Roaring Twenties were also vicious times 
in Shanghai, and Fairbairn created the first “riot 
squad” under Police Reserve Sergeant E.A. Sykes. 
Sykes was a distinguished veteran British officer of 
the Great War and a well-known hunter who 
represented Remington-Peters Arms Company in 
China. Fairbairn had met Sykes in the latter's 
capacity as the Remington representative because 
of a political consideration concerning 
ammunition supply. 

Together Fairbairn and Sykes created a special 
police flying squad to deal with increasing mob 
unrest caused by Japanese expansionism in China. 
They developed a sniper unit that foreshadowed 
modern antiterrorist SWAT units. Fairbairn and 
Sykes systematized the procedures used by the 
Shanghai Riot Squad until they became standard 
procedures for police throughout the British Empire. 


The mid-1920s also saw the publication of 
Fairbairn’s book, Defendu (in 1931 the title was 
changed to Scientific Self-Defence). In this work, 
Fairbairn applied his systematic philosophy to the 
westernization of Oriental martial arts for police. 
He simplified the complex and mixed in 
Occidental boxing for a practical, effective method 
of unarmed combat. 

Fairbairn and Sykes became acknowledged 
experts on combat pistolcraft, self-defense, and 
SWAT operations throughout the British Empire's 
colonial police agencies. But it was in the 1930s 
that the team of Fairbairn and Sykes began work 
on both the famous knife and knife-fighting 
techniques that widened their fame. 

In the 1930s, open warfare erupted in 
Shanghai during the Sino-Japanese War. In 1932 
the 4th Marine Regiment of the U.S. Marine Corps 
was openly cooperating with the SMP to curb 
violence arising from Japanese subversion. When 
Fairbairn presented his methods to officers and 
men of the 4th Marines, Capt. Samuel Sylvester 
Yeaton was so impressed that he—in conjunction 
with Fairbairn, Sykes, Fairbairn’s son John E. 
Fairbairn, and the master armorer of SMP (name 
unknown)—formed a close association on a new 
knife and knife-fighting system. 

According to Dermott M. “Pat” O'Neill, then a 
detective sergeant of the SMP and later an 
instructor for both the OSS and the First Special 
Service Force, Yeaton played the major role in 
designing the knife that is now known as the 
Shanghai Fighting Knife and that would later 
likely be the main inspiration for the Fairbairn- 
Sykes Fighting Knife. Yeaton, in a letter to his 
brother dated 8 July 1933, listed himself and 
another Marine officer, Sam Moore, as the 
designers of the knives, with construction by 
Fairbairn. Yeaton and Moore presented the first 
knife to Fairbairn, whom Yeaton called “beyond 
the shadow of a doubt ‘the greatest of the greatest 
of them all.” The entire story is well documented 
by Yeaton’s brother, Professor Kelly Yeaton, in The 
First Commando Knives (Phillips Publications). Dr. 


As famous as W.E. Fairbairn was for his fighting knife, he was 


probably better known for his small-arms shooting techniques, 
most of which are still the state of the art and continue to be 
studied today. 
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Bill Windrum, who owns some of these knives, 
has written about them as well in The Earliest 
Commando Knives (also by Phillips Publications). 

The primary differences when the Fairbairn- 
Sykes Fighting Knife evolved were that the grip 
was made about an inch longer and less bulbous, 
the crossguard was shortened, and the blade was 
lengthened about 1 1/2 inches. Fairbairn, a British 
War Office representative, and a Mr. Wilkinson- 
Latham of Wilkinson Sword Company met to 
discuss this design and reached a consensus about 
it. Prior to this meeting, Wilkinson Sword had 
produced knives similar to the “First Pattern” F-S 
Fighting Knife. Because this design appears to be 
an evolution of the Shanghai Fighting Knife, it is 
believed that the Shanghai Fighting Knife inspired 
the Wilkinson version. 

W.E. Fairbairn, E.A. Sykes, and John E. 
Fairbairn collaborated on developing the system 
for defense and fighting with the new knife. Under 
Captain Yeaton’s patronage, the system was taught 
to both the 4th and 6th Marine Regiments. Yeaton, 
later the commander (lieutenant colonel) of the 
3rd Battalion of U.S. Marine Raiders (15 March 
1943 through 15 June 1943), had originally been 
trained in the classical method of Col. AJ.D. 
(“Cold Steel”) Biddle, USMCR, and campaigned 
actively to have the U.S. Marine Corps formally 
adopt Fairbairn’s Shanghai method. 

By 1935 Fairbairn had been promoted to 
assistant commissioner of the SMP, and by early 
1940 he had been mandatorily retired. This fit 
neatly because the outbreak of World War II saw 
Shanghai fall quickly to the Japanese. Fairbairn 
had risen from constable, sergeant, chief inspector, 
and superintendent to assistant commissioner 
over a 30-year career. He, in company with others, 
had revolutionized combat shooting, self-defense, 
and SWAT and sniper operations, and had helped 
develop a knife-fighting system. 

In 1940, the 55-year-old, out-out-work 
policeman returned to war-torn Britain with Sykes. 
With Britain facing invasion by the Nazis, someone 
had the foresight to pick up talent like Fairbairn 
and Sykes. Gazetted as captains on the army 


A few photos exist of W.E. Fairbairn, but photos of EA. Sykes are 
nearly nonexistent! This one (c. 1941) is from the late Col, Rex 
Applegate's collection, courtesy of Jim Phillips of Phillips Publications. 


general list (meaning they were not regimental 
officers), Fairbairn and Sykes launched themselves 
into the training effort for the Commandos and the 
Special Operations Executive (SOE) personnel. 

Their methods of combat shooting, unarmed 
combat, and knife fighting became the standard 
techniques taught at the British Commando 
School at Achnacarry, Scotland; the SOE Training 
Center, Lochailort, Scotland; and the London 
Street Fighting School. They personally trained 
Commandos and such secret agents as lan 
Fleming (author of the James Bond novels), David 
Stirling (Special Air Service [SAS] founder), and 
“Mad Mike” Calvert (commander of SAS and 
Malayan Scouts). 

With America’s entry into the war, relations 
between the Americans and the British became 
even closer. Americans from the U.S. Marine 
Raiders and later the Rangers attended the 
Commando School and spread Fairbairn’s 
methods to elite U.S. units. In April 1942, recently 
promoted Major Fairbairn was in New York to 
help train members of the OSS. Sykes, who was 
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promoted to major in 1943, remained in England 
because of poor health (where he was to die just 
before the end of the war in 1945). 

During his stay in the United States, Fairbairn 
collaborated with Lt. Rex Applegate (who was 
briefly with the OSS), and between them they 
provided close-quarters battle training to the OSS. 
(An interesting side note is that former Detective 
Sergeant Pat O'Neill also worked with Fairbairn in 
the OSS prior to going to the First Special Service 
Force as close-combat instructor.) 

Throughout the war, Fairbairn’s methods and 
the F-S Fighting Knife were introduced to 
thousands of American, British, and Canadian 
soldiers. Fairbairn and Sykes rose to legendary 
status in both police and military training circles. 
Fairbairn was promoted to lieutenant colonel in 
1944, In 1945 he was awarded the U.S. Legion of 


Merit by Maj. Gen. William J. Donovan, 
commanding general of the OSS, as well as the 
Order of the British Empire by his king. 

Fairbairn, who was 60 years old at the end of 
the war, was quickly demobilized but still had 
enough energy to serve with the Singapore police 
during the Malayan Emergency and with the 
Cyprus police during the EKOA Rebellion in the 
mid-1950s. 

When Fairbairn died on 20 June 1960 at his 
home in England at age 75, he had contributed 
unlike any before him to the foundation of police 
and military tactics. He had systematized gun and 
knife fighting and self-defense and had had his 
name associated with probably the most famous 
military fighting knife in history. Today, military 
knife collectors around the world keep the names 
of Fairbairn and Sykes alive. 


No. 28, Use of the Knife 


No. 28. Use of the Knife (cond,) 
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Amery No. 2 
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No, 8. Use of the Kafe (cond,) 
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Fig. 114 


Fig, 13 


By kind permission of the executors 
of the estate of the late author and the 
original publishers, Messrs, Faber & 
Faber Ltd,, we reproduce this section 
from the classic wartime work on 
unarmed combat, All-In Fighting by 
Capt. WE. Fairbairn. 


Fig 5 


Fig. 16 
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Figure 1-1, Invariably finished bright, this was the 
original pattern produced by Wilkinson Sword in about 
1940 and bears the initials of Fairbairn and Sykes etched 
on the blade shoulder, “The F-S Fighting Knife.’ The other 
side is etched with the Wilkinson trademark. This is a 
most rare example of the subcategory of the First Pattern 
F-S with the tapered square-shank blade shoulder and 3- 
inch-tong “S” guard. Note the slender blade shape. The 
models with the 3-inch guard are extremely rare, as it 
was found early on to be too long, easily snagging on 
clothing, The grip and top nut were nickel-plated brass, 
the former having been checkered by knurling on a lathe. 


Figure 1-2. The rare, standardized First Pattern, 
known as the “square shank’ or “S-Guard.” Two blade 
variations are seen in this early model, one being more 
narrow and stiletto-like than the other (as with the 3- 
inch guard model), The hilts were nickel-plated, and the 
blades were bright. According to Wilkinson, only about 
500 of this pattern were made, but collectors have seen 
enough of them to estimate that at least twice that many 
were probably made, By mid-1941, the crossguard and 
blade shoulder design had been changed. Blade length, 
6 7/8 inches; overall length, 12 7/8 inches; width of 
guard, 2 inches. 


Figure 1-3, The “checkered’-grip type like the prior 
model but without the square-tablet blade shoulder and 
with the flal/straight 2-inch crossguard (to allow 
universal orientation in the hand). Occasionally, examples 
of this type will be found with the same etching at the 
forte as on the ‘square-shank’ pattern, both with bright 
blade and black blade and nickel-plated or black hilt. 
Collectors know this as the “Second Pattern.” Scarce 
examples also noted, stamped on crossguard: "1942, J. 
CLARKE & SON, SHEFFIELD.” 
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Figures 1-4 and 1-5. Two wartime examples with the 
owners’ names etched on the blades, a service provided by 
Wilkinson Sword Limited. 


Maj. “Mad Jack” Churchill wearing his ‘square-shank’ F-S Knife 
in his belt, as he examines one of the four Belgian 75s captured 
during the raid on Vaagso, Norway. (Photo: Imperial War Museum.) 


